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intended to be its pivot, was broken up and scattered through com-
mands in France ; the Territorial Army was ruled out of account.1
Within a fortnight of the outbreak of war Kitchener disbanded all
the civilian Committees of Territorial Associations whose function
it should have been to provide the equipment and supplies for an
expanding army, and instead issued broadcast appeals to a scattered
multitude for the things required by his new armies. Whatever the
advantages of raising an entirely new army may have been, a right
use of the Territorials and their reserves as already selected military
material would probably have averted the shortage of men on the
fighting front in the late autumn and winter of 1914. All these were
serious mistakes.
Everything had worked smoothly in the first weeks of the war.
Arrangements for the transition to the state of war made by the
Committee of Imperial Defence in the previous years worked perfectly
and avoided the panic and confusion on the money-market which
some had predicted.2 An immediate censorship of the press became
necessary, and the military mind was often at sea as to what should
or should not be published, but the newspapers accepted the inevitable
with composure. The escape of the Goeben and Breslau in the first
days of the war was an annoying incident, but its serious political
consequences in influencing the decision of the Turks to join the
Central Powers were not realized at the time. At the end of the first
three weeks the Government had won high praise for the secrecy
and celerity with which the army had been transported to France,
and for the good order in which the country was developing its
resources for war. But the retreat from Mons came as a shock to
1 It was difficult to persuade Kitchener that the British Territorials were not,
like the French, elderly men who might be used to guard arsenals and bridges
or quell civil disturbances but were too old for service in the fighting ranks.
2 Asquith had interviews with business men from the City who were pre-
dicting that the whole system of credit would break down, and he records that
" they were the greatest ninnies I ever had to tackle.   I found them all in a
state of funk like old women chattering over tea-cups in a Cathedral town "
("Autobiography of Margot Asquith," Vol. II, p. 161).
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